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INDUSTRIAL IDEALS 



OFALLTHINGSWANTINGTOTHE 
present age, the most wanting are Ideals : 
not Ideals of the Future only, which for ever 
flies before us as we advance, nor of the Past, 
but of the Present, which is ever with us and in- 
cludes both Past and Future: Ideals of all the 
manifold activities which life legitimately em- 
braces and of life itself as a whole. It should, 
indeed, be one of the primary functions of edu- 
cation, conceived of largely as the modeller of 
humanity, to construct and to uphold appropri- 
ate Ideals, and to stimulate the imagination of 
the people to their apprehension and adoption. 

The purpose of this paper is to sketch such 
an Ideal for Industrialism, or for the Labours 
of Produdlion and Distribution, in big and in 
little, an Ideal which shall embrace, at once, the 
industrial life of the individual workman and 
industrial life as a whole, and to supplement 
the same by a conception which shall stand in 
the same relation to it as stood the Church of 
the Middle Ages to the contemporary guilds of 
Trade & Craft, acosmic conception which shall 
unite into one vision or Ideal the forces of the 
universe and of man, and give to the forces of 
the latter the dignity and constancy and rhythm 
which we associate with the forces of the former. 

And the main principle of the Ideal is this: 



that whereas the labourer's labour, pursued in 
isolation is apt to appear, and in fadl to be, a 
poor and monotonous occupation, a laying of 
bricks upon bricks, and nothing more, such 
labour, whatever it may be, when pursued with 
full knowledge of the logical association and 
cohesion of its processes, when pursued with 
full knowledge of itsco-operativeand historical 
development, when pursued with full know- 
ledge of its purpose and possibilities, will be 
found to contain within itself the elements of 
a lofty Ideal, and to be, moreover, a method of 
admission to a connected vision of the universe, 
wellcalculated to give peace to theimagination, 
and to the hand of the workman, inspiration 
and strength. 

Such is the principle of the Ideal : and as one 
of my contentions is that however a man may 
begin, or whatever may be his point of depar- 
ture, the supreme goal is still everywhere open 
to him, so I will begin at the trivial circum- 
stance which first led me to think upon the 
problem of the Idealisation of Associated 
Labour and I will step by step proceed, as I 
in fadl have proceeded, to its attempted solu- 
tion. 

Once upon a time, then, in the North of Eng- 
land I was invited to attend a kind of Arts and 






Crafts Exhibition. Being a Bookbinder, I was 
invited especially to judge the Bookbindings, 
to award the prizes, and to give a ledlure or 
demonstration on some branch of Art. I at- 
tended the exhibition, carefully went over it all, 
and particularly examined the exhibit of Book- 
bindings. I found, taking the exhibition as a 
whole, that, so far as they were traditional and 
plain, the things of pure utility were well and 
suitably conceived and made, and even in some 
cases delightful to see and to handle, but that 
the things so-called of beauty were for the most 
part not beautiful at all, and that many things 
which would have been fit and useful had they 
been let alone were spoilt by ornament. Orna- 
ment, indeed, seemed to have lost all sanity. 
The bookbinding was particularly bad. The 
forwarding was bad, and the gold-tooling was 
bad. I gave no prizes : I gave, however, a lec- 
ture, & I took the opportunity of saying frankly 
what I sincerely thought about the exhibition 
as a whole and about the bookbinding in par- 
ticular, and I invited any binder who might be 
present to declare himself that we might fight 
the matter out. But no binder announced him- 
self, and I left without coming into contadl with 
any craftsman of any of the crafts represented 
in the exhibition. 



I returned to town, and, with a painful, per- 
haps exaggerated, vision of bad work every- 
where, flaunting preposterousdecoration, I took 
up my own craft again, and at the same time, 
urged thereto by the memory of what I had 
seen, the study of the " Industrial History of 
England." I had not gone far in the perusal of 
the book I happened to take up when I came 
upon the following lines : *'The artisan or craft 
guilds, which afterwards became very import- 
ant, arose first in the towns, and originally seem 
to have consisted of a small body of the trading 
men of a particular craft, to whom was confided 
the regulation of a particular industry, probably 
as soon as that industry was thought of suffi- 
cient importance to be regulated. The guild,'* 
and this is important, "tried to secure GOOD 
WORK on the part of its members, and at- 
tempted to suppress the production of wares 
by irresponsible persons who were not mem- 
bers of the Craft. Their fundamental principle 
was, that a member should work NOT ONLY 
FOR HIS PRIVATE ADVANTAGE, 
BUT FOR THE REPUTATION AND 
GOOD OF HIS TRADE." Now I had heard 
a good deal all my life about Trade Unions. I 
had come across them in the coal pits in the 
North. I had moreover heard of a then approach- 



ing congress at Newcastle. So when I read 
those lines in Gibbins about what the old Trade 
Guilds had aimed at in the past, I asked myself 
at once, & why not the new Trade Unions now? 
Then my thoughts went again to the North, 
and I saw those binders whom I had not seen, 
and all that might have been accomplished had 
it been possible for us to come together with a 
disinterested desire to do "good work," and not 
for our " private advantage " only, but " for the 
reputation and good of the trade." And then it 
flashed upon me to form a BOOKBINDERS' 
GUILD, whose sole objedl it should be by vol- 
untary association and mutual instrudtion to 
insure "good work" and not for our "private 
advantage " only, but for " the reputation and 
good of the trade!" Immediately thereupon a 
wider proposal flashed upon me. WHY NOT 
SEEK TO ORGANISE ALL CRAFTS 
AND INDUSTRIES WITH A VIEW TO 
GOOD WORK AND THE REPUTATION 
AND GOOD OF THE TRADE? Such a 
movement might be the beginning of a general 
movement towards a Transfiguration of Indus- 
trialism and of Science into Art, and of Work- 
men into Artists, each in his own kind and 
degree ! 

Here I paused for a while not seeing my way 



to the realisation of so great an enterprise. But 
some time afterwards, having meanwhile for- 
gotten, I think, the great enterprise and the 
ideas associated with it, or at least having re- 
legated them to an indefinite future, I took 
down at a venture from my bookshelves a book 
of Ruskin's and opening at hazard read to my 
delight as follows : 

" All specific art-teaching must be given in 
schools established by each trade for itself: and 
when our operatives are a little more enlight- 
ened on these matters, there will be found ab- 
solute necessity for the establishment of Guilds 
of trade in an adtive and practical form, for the 
purposes of ascertaining the principles of Art 
proper to their business and instrudting their 
apprentices in them, as well as making experi- 
ments on materials and on newly invented 
methods of procedure; besides many other 
functions which I cannot now enter into ac- 
count of." 

In the passage I have quoted from a refer- 
ence was made to another passage on the same 
subjedl, & hunting it up I found the following: 

*' Therefore, I believe, most firmly, that as 
the laws of national prosperity get familiar to 
us, we shall more and more CAST OUR TOIL 
INTO SOCIAL ANDCOMMUNICATIVE 



SYSTEMS ; and that one of the first means 
of our doing so, will be the re-establishing 
guilds of every important trade in a VITAL, 
not formal condition, and that there will be a 
great council and government house for the 
members of every trade, built in whatever town 
of the kingdom occupies itself principally in 
such Trade, with minor council halls in other 
cities: and toeach council hall,officersattached, 
whose first business may be to examine into 
the circumstances of every operative, in that 
trade, who chooses to report himself to them 
when out of work, and to set him to work, if 
he IS indeed able and willing, at a fixed rate of 
wages, as determined at regular periods in the 
council meetings ; and whose next duty may be 
to bring reports before the council of all im- 
provements made in the business, and means 
of its extension, not allowing private patents 
of any kind, but making all improvements 
available to every member of the guild, only 
allotting, after successful trial of them, acertain 
reward to the inventors." 

" For these, and many other such purposes," 
Ruskin continues, ''such halls will be again, I 
trust, fully established, and then in the paint- 
ings and decorations of them, especial effort 
ought to be made to express the worthiness and 



honourableness of the Trade for whose mem- 
bers they are founded. And I believe that Art 
may do noble work by recording in the hall of 
each trade, the services which men belonging to 
that trade have done to their country, both pre- 
serving the portraits, & recordingtheimportant 
incidents in the lives of those who have made 
great advances in commerce and civilisation." 

Here then I found already expressed, appar- 
ently, all that I had intended myself to propose. 
But my own notion, I found on further con- 
sideration, pointed to an Ideal only. I did not 
propose to touch upon work or wages. I pro- 
posed only to build a " castle in the air,'' to set, 
irrespective of adtual employment, a standard 
of ideal workmanship : to set, irrespedtive of 
adtual achievement, an ideal for the whole of 
industrialism, & for the whole life of the worker 
engaged therein. 

And to anticipate and adumbrate a little the 
full development of the Ideal I may add, by 
way of illustration, that Catholicism, the great 
Ideal of Mediaevalism, may be conceived of as 
a great and insistent ceremonial of prayer and 
praise within a kingdom of its own creation — 
the Kingdom of Heaven — and that the life of 
the catholic is his imaginative and emotional 
immersion therein. 



The purpose of the Ideal, on the other hand, 
is, for a Church and for a Kingdom of Heaven, 
which are man's creation, to substitute GOD'S 
CREATION, THE ALL-ENVIRONING 
UNIVERSE & ITS PLAY OF FORCES, 
AND MAN'S INCONFORMITYTHERE- 
WITH ; and yet not to pull down the Catholic 
Church or to stop its beautiful and affedling ser- 
vices, but rather to include it and them within 
the conception of the Universe, and on the ser- 
vices of the Church to build up the service of the 
Ideal. 

To return to the Bookbinders. I roughly 
sketched out under the spur of the new inspira- 
tion an outline of a Bookbinders' Guild : & if 
you will permit a bookbinder a little to enlarge 
upon his own craft I will submit it to you in 
some detail, in illustration of my meaning and 
in particular as an example of what, in view of 
my ideal, an Association of Bookbinders might 
aim at and the methods it might adopt. 

1. For each member then good work well 
done : and not for his private advantage only, 
but for the good and reputation of the Trade. 

2. For all, mutual encouragement and help 
in such '*good work" and the reasonable ideal- 
isation of all the conditions of the life of each 
and all and of the craft. 



3. A Guild Hall or Museum, such as Ruskin 
has described, in which also might be placed 
and kept, with change and interchange with 
other like Museums, choice specimens of the 
binder's craft, ancient and modern, foreign and 
English : colledtions of materials and tools : in- 
deed all that pertains to the making and to the 
decoration of the "book beautiful or useful,'' 
printed, painted, or written : amuseum, in short, 
dedicated, at once to the eyes and to the under- 
standing, to the soul and to the imagination of 
the Guild, and to the rest and refreshment of the 
soul's dear brother, the body. 

4. Also,Travelling Master-Bookbinders, who 
should visit every year the whole of the Craft 
Guilds, as did the Bishops, in the early Church, 
the whole of their dioceses ; summon meetings, 
as did the Bishops : invite discussion : give 
lectures, *' sermons," demonstrations : and in 
the Guild Halls of the Crafts hold Exhibi- 
tions of contemporary and earlier work with a 
standard of good and beautiful work brought, 
perhaps, by themselves, for comparison and 
encouragement ; as to their people and priests 
were brought by the Bishops the Holy Catholic 
Church. 

And in my enthusiasm I roughly formulated 
a scheme of annual ledlures on the subjedl 



matter of the craft and on the life of the crafts- 
man as follows. They should of course be given 
in the Craft Guild or Hall, at appropriate times 
and seasons, and constitute a kind of august 
ceremonial to magnify and to put into relation 
with the world at large the particular craft and 
life of the Guild. 

1. MATERIALS. First should come a lec- 
ture with illustrations of the materials used in 
the craft. This would involve a reference to 
different mineral and animal and vegetable pro- 
dudts:to the countries and circumstances under 
which they were found or produced : to their 
transhipment or carriage from place to place & 
over land or sea : and their elaboration into the 
various states in which they come into the hands 
of the binder, and this last would lead up to the 
second Ledlure, a Ledture on the 

2. CO-OPERATION OF HANDI- 
CRAFTS ANDTRADES. Here the ledturer 
would set out and give a history of the various 
trades which co-operate to the formation and 
distribution of the materials and tools which 
are used by the binder in forwarding and finish- 
ing ; and the ledturer would take the oppor- 
tunity of insisting upon the beauty and use of 
this co-operation, till each present should feel 
how little each one, each trade, stood alone in 
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the world, and how the world was, or might be, 
but ONE VAST CO-OPERATIVE WORK- 
SHOP, IN WHICH ALL MEN, AND ALL 
WOMEN, WERE ENGAGED IN DOING 
THINGS FOR ONE ANOTHER, AND 
NOT FOR THEIR PRIVATE ADVAN- 
TAGE ONLY, BUT FOR THE REPUTA- 
TION AND GOOD OF THE WHOLE 
WORLD ! 

3. The materials & co-operative Trades dis- 
posed of, the ledturer would proceed in a third 
ledture to discourse upon that which comes into 
the hands of the binder to be bound, that most 
interesting, that most wonderful thing, THE 
WRITTEN AND PRINTED SPEECH 
OF MAN. 

' And here, the ledturer would have an oppor- 
tunity to expatiate, if it so pleased him and his 
audience. He would have for two great divisions 
of his ledture or ledtures (i) the Matter and (2) 
the Form. And under the first head he might 
disclose to the astonished mind of his audience 
something of the many things the mind and 
heart of man, 'wandering companionless' amid 
infinitudesunrevealed,hadimaginedordivined, 
invented or discovered. Under the second head 
what beautiful things he might bring to the 
notice of his guild for their admiration and 



delight : beautiful writing, beautiful printing, 
and beautiful and fit illustration. And taking 
a wider range, he might touch upon the origin 
of language, the growth and mastery of it, and 
the use of it, in prose and in verse, in writing 
and in printing. 

4. Passing from the materials, the contribu- 
tory trades and the subjedt matter which comes 
into the hands of the binder to be bound and 
the forms and substance thereof, the ledlurer 
would work round to the Craft of Binding itself 
and to the art of its decoration. This ledlure 
would have to be subdivided into many heads, 
each constituting, perhaps, a separate ledture 
or demonstration, too detailed to be here more 
than alluded to. 

In treating of Decoration, however, he would 
have to explain & illustrate the modes in which 
patterns for the decoration of bound books are 
constituted, and he would seek in this respedl 
to make the decoration of bound books a matter 
of admiration for them and their contents, and 
of a desire, in however humble a degree, to add 
to the wealth and beauty of the world. There 
would be scope, also, for a history of the de- 
velopment of pattern in the great French schools 
of Binding, and for a history of pattern at large, 
and of the modes in which it has been effedled 



by the various materials and methods, in and by 
which it has, from time to time, been expressed 
and for an appreciation of its purport or signifi- 
cance as an ordered product of the imagina- 
tion. 

5. Finally, in a great and concluding ledture, 
the lecturer could resume all that he had said 
and construct out of it an Ideal of Life and of 
Work which would be at once an inspiration 
and a justification of the toil to which he would 
have to invite the members of the Association 
to devote their lives, not for their private advan- 
tage only but for the good and reputation of 
the Trade. 

Such in rough outline is the work which an 
Association or Guild of Binders, with a view to 
extending the horizons and ennobling the lives 
of its members, might, in my opinion, under- 
take. 

Many another illustration of many another 
craft. ortrade might be given, all, however, upon 
the same lines and moving to the same end. 
But if you will indulge me I will take, for an- 
other and opposed illustration, a craft which is 
as remote as can be from the craft of the Book- 
binder, and I will ask your permission to take 
it, because it would be one of my own wishes 
in connection with a recasting of our concep- 
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tions of Labour to bring all industries into 
touch with one another, and to re*establish once 
for all a world-wide workshop and a union of 
all industries whatsoever and all **arts and 
crafts " under one supreme idea. I propose then 
to take as my second illustration the craft of the 
Miner, a craft which brings to the hand of the 
artist and workman generally some of his most 
indispensable materials and tools and is so far 
itself indispensable. To introduce my illustra- 
tion I must go back once more to the North 
where I had the experience which suggested it to 
me. One Sunday afternoon, stayingwith friends 
in Cumberland, I started out to climb the neigh- 
bouring height of Tyndale Fell which overlooks 
the Scottish border and to the west the waters 
of Westmoreland. When about to pass from 
the road on to the moor at the foot of the fell 
I paused at the last cottage on the road to in- 
quire the way. I was invited in and found three 
generations of one family about to sit down to 
tea. I sat down with them and the talk natur- 
ally fell upon the coal mines which were in the 
immediate neighbourhood. All the men were 
miners or engaged in some pursuit in connec- 
tion with them, machinists or railway men, and 
all members of their respective unions. After 
tea one of the young men was detailed to show 



me the way, and as we walked together on the 
moor I asked him more particularly about the 
life in the pit. He said it was in brief * 'a beastly 
life." The conduct of the men was disgusting 
and their one delight was *' the drink." Ten 
hours were spent in this beastly life daily, for 
five days in the week, and life above ground was 
dull. Nothing to do, nothing to think of, remote 
from the world. I left him at the foot of the 
Fell and climbed the height alone, and alone 
sawall theworld around me & the glory thereof. 
And, as I looked at it, I thought then and there 
of all that the life of the pitmen might be & ap- 
parently was not. I thought how it might be 
transfigured so as to take in even the vision of 
the world as I saw it myself from the height of 
Tyndale Fell. And naturally when I got home 
and thought of the Craft Guilds and Associa- 
tions of Labour I extended the conception to 
the '* beastly lifp" of the pits and asJked myself 
how such a life might be amended by the in- 
stitution of a guild having for its objedl not the 
private advantage of one only but '' the good 
and reputation of the whole." 

The objects of such a craft guild or Associa- 
tion of Miners should I think be substantially 
the same as those for other Guilds : 



1 . Good Work. 

2. Mutual encouragement. 

3. A museum or Guild Hall, and in this, as 
in the Guild Hall of the Bookbinders, might 
be ranged all the tools wherewith this craft is 
carried on, models of machinery such as even 
now are exhibited at South Kensington : and 
above all, those strange witnesses of the earth's 
earlier states, forages hidden, & now, by the mi- 
ner's hammer, or axe, given again to the light : 
also suitable maps, with pins and little banners 
showing the sites all the world over of other 
workings, so by distribution to lighten, and by 
association to dignify, the toil of each. 

4. Travelling Master-Craftsmen to go the 
round of the pits or Guild Halls ; to summon 
meetings; to invite discussion; to give lecJlures 
or demonstrations ; and to hold exhibitions in 
the Guild Halls of all kinds of mineral products 
and of appliances for extracting them from the 
earth. 

The ledtures and demonstrations for such a 
guild would have a noble range. The ledlurer 
would have for his subjedt the history of the 
*' earth " or of the world's crust, and the forma- 
tion and distribution of its different strata: or, 
coming closer to our own homes, the history of 
our own island and the methods and the times 



and the seasons in and by which it has through 
the process of the ages come to be what it is. 
He would next develop the uses and beauty of 
each mineral produ<ft, and go on to show how 
out of each, or out of all in co-operation, comes 
to be created a quite new world — ^the world of 
man's own fashioning. 

Will a pitman under such a regime have to 
tell us that the life in the pits is *' beastly"? 
That life above ground, far from the world, is 
*'duir? Remoteness from the world will be one 
of the conditions of the realisation of the ideal, 
arid from the summit of some Tyndale Fell, or 
with that inner eye which is the bliss of solitude, 
he will see with his new knowledge a vision of 
the world which shall make him forget all the 
meanness of his toil, if it be mean, rapt in ad- 
miration of the phenomena in which it is im- 
mersed. 

And here I would pause to corredl a misap- 
prehension which might arise with respedl to 
the one miner's description of the adtual life as 
lived to-day in certain pits in the North. He 
described it as a beastly life. It may have been 
an exaggeration : it may have been an utterly 
false view of the fadl. But I have taken it as he 
gave it me, itnd I have made it the occasion of 
a description of what such a life under other 



circumstances might be. I am moreover glad to 
believe that in many, perhaps in the majority, 
perhaps even in all, certainly, most certainly, in 
some of the pits of the North the life of the pit- 
man so far as it depends upon himself already 
approaches the ideal, and that he carries on his 
work with a full knowledge of its scientific and 
poetic interest as well as of its enormous utility. 
I have thus given two illustrations, remote 
from one another, of the ways in which Trade 
Guilds, or voluntary organisations of men, bent 
on the perfedlion of their work and the exten- 
sion of the horizons of their lives, might attempt 
to achieve their ends. Other illustrations as I 
have said might be given : and were it possible 
to pursue the subjedt in detail it might be shown: 
how such guilds would transform not single in- 
dustries or trades only, and the men who prac- 
tised them, but the whole industry of the coun-: 
try, of the world. Amongst other things, revived 
and nobly conceived Trade Guilds, with a suit- 
able spirit to support them, might ultimately 
or immediately lead : 

1 . To the elimination of all needless and in- 
jurious industries, besides good work in all that 
should be left. 

2. To the correlation of all industries into 
one great industry, having for its main objed; 



THE DEVELOPMENT OF THE PEO- 
PLE AND THE SATISFACTION OF A 
NOBLE AND POPULAR IDEAL. 

3. Federation to this end of all the Guilds 
under one supreme head. 

4. The housing of the Guilds & the supreme 
Guild in Guild Halls such as I have described 
with all kinds of fit & suitable accommodation 
for the realisation & practice of the Guild Ideal. 

5. Great Guild Festivals with presentment in 
symbolic form of the great distinctive crafts in 
ceremonial and pageantry. 

6. And finally, in some yet to be devised form, 
the symbolic presentment of the forces of the 
world upon which all the crafts of mankind 
depend. 

To harp, in conclusion, upon a familiar string 
& bring what I have to say to its supreme point 
of view, I would add that man may be conceived 
to have been evolving or maturing in the pre- 
sence of a counterpart — THE UNIVERSE 
— itself unconscious, and to have gradually en- 
tered into and to have been fashioned and in- 
spired intelledlually by that universe, so that 
the universe is man and man the universe, or 
tends ever more & more to become so, in point 
of KNOWLEDGE ; but, and this is even more 
significant still, though as yet less apparent. 



man also tends — I speak of the spirit of man, 
& not of the crowd — man also tends to become 
one with the universe, and the universe one with 
man, in point of WORK, so that ultimately 
man shall learn to work as the world works, on 
thegrand scale, magnificently, & feel within him- 
self, singing, the world's great tune and rhythm. 

And in eflfedt IS NOT THIS the purport of 
the world ? Does not this universe, this world, 
in spring and in autumn, in summer and winter, 
perpetually make and unmake, do and undo, in 
man's presence, and seem in ever recurring 
phenomena ever to be inviting, and re-inviting, 
tempting, man to make and unmake, to do and 
undo, in the spirit of itself, the supreme Artist- 
Artificer? 

Spread then out magnificently the Commerce 
of the World. Spread then out magnificently 
EACH WORK OF MAN, EACH MANU- 
FACTU RE. Take from the uttermost parts of 
the earth what the earth offers, be it the inani- 
mate earth itself, or the earth's life in plant or 
livingthing. Do& undo, recombine, rearrange, 
and lo, ANOTHER UNIVERSE, not God's, 
but man's, yet like to God's, obedient to the 
same laws, in the same infinitudes of Time and 
Space, in the same sense silent, in the same — 
inexplicable I 



In so creating Man lives, in so creating lives 
in consonance with the World, in so creating 
lives and waits. 

Beyond is all abyss, 
Eternitie, whose end no eye can reach. 

Such is my Ideal of Industrialism or Work 
and of man's relation thereto. I do not, however, 
propose that it should be embodied, in any for- 
mal way, in any Guilds or Association of Guilds 
such as I have described. To be incorporated 
is to be subjedl to corruption and decay. I pro- 
pose it rather for a place in the mind, in the 
imagination of the community. Far different 
probably will be the ambitions, the aspirations, 
of the future, as are those of to-day. I pretend 
not to anticipate them. I desire only to com- 
mend AN IDEAL, for the Ideal's sake, to the 
vacant throne. Some ideal, I insist, is necess- 
ary, some star to guide us in our course, some 
star to keep us constant and to give significance 
to our daily toil. And until the world's ideal be 
established, I submit my own. 
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THE BOOK BEAUTIFUL 



THE IDEAL BOOK OR BOOK BEAU- 
tiful is acomposite thing made up of many 
parts and may be made beautiful by the beauty 
of each of its parts — its literary content, its 
material or materials, its writing or printing, 
its illumination or illustration, its binding and 
decoration— of each of its parts in subordina- 
tion to the whole which colledlively they con- 
stitute : or it may be made beautiful by the 
supreme beauty of one or more of its parts, all 
the other parts subordinating or even effacing 
themselves for the sake of this one or more, and 
each in turn being capable of playing this su- 
preme part and each in its own peculiar and 
charadleristic way. On the other hand each con- 
tributory craft may usurp the functions of the 
rest and of the whole and growing beautiful 
beyond all bounds ruin for its own the common 
cause. I propose in this brief essay, putting 
aside for the moment the material, paper or vel- 
lum, the binding & decoration, and the literary 
content of the Book Beautiful, to say a few 
words on the artistic treatment of the vehicle 
of expression — Calligraphy, Printing, & Illus- 
tration — and on the Book Beautiful, as a whole. 

CALLIGRAPHY 
H ANDWRITI NG and hand decoration of let- 



ter and page are at the root of the Book Beauti- 
ful, are at the root of Typography and of wood- 
cut or engraved Decoration, and every printer, 
and indeed every one having to do with the 
making of books should ground himself in the 
pradlice or knowledge of the Art of Beautiful 
Writing or Calligraphy, and let both hand and 
soul luxuriate and rejoice for a while in the art 
of Illumination. Such practice would keep Type 
alive under the influence of an ever living and 
fluent protot)rpe. It would supply a stock of 
exemplars & suggestions from which the Typo- 
grapher might cautiously borrow, converting 
into his own rigid stock such of the new beauti- 
ful growths of Calligraphy as commended them- 
selves to him for the purpose. 

In the making of the Written Book, more- 
over, in which various modes of presentment 
are combined, symbolical and pictorial, the ad- 
justment of letter to letter, of word to word, of 
pidlure to text and of text to picture, and of the 
whole to the subjedl matter and to the page, ad- 
mits of great nicety and perfedlion. The type is 
fluid, and the letters and words, pidlure, text, 
and page are conceived of as one and are all 
executed by one hand, or by several hands all 
workingtogetherwithout intermediation on one 
identical page and with a view to one identical 



effedl. In the Printed Book this adjustment is 
more difficult. The type is rigid and implacable. 
The labour is divided and dispersed : the pidlure 
or illustration, for example, is too often done 
quite independently and at a distance, without 
thought of the printed page, and inserted, a 
stranger, amid an alien type. Yet in the making 
of the printed book, as in the making of the 
written book, this adjustment is essential, and 
should be specially borne in mind, and Calli- 
graphy and immediate decoration by hand and 
the unity which should be inseparably associ- 
ated therewith would serve as an admirable 
discipline to that end. 

Perhaps the most interesting things to note 
historically in this connedlion are (i) that all 
Calligraphy in Italy, Spain, France, Germany & 
England would seem to be a development, with 
many subdivisions, of Roman Calligraphy, it- 
self a development of Greek, and that the beau- 
tiful formation of the letters and their orderly 
placement in sequence upon the redlangular 
page are but modes of that general delight in 
the making of order and beauty which is the 
note of unity throughout all the arts : and (2) 
that in Calligraphy, as in all the arts, a beauty 
of decoration once started on its way, proceeds 
to throw off the conditions of its birth & where 



it was meant to be only a minister to make it- 
self master. The stages in this usurpation in the 
case of Calligraphy are singularly well marked 
and apparent. At the outset, Calligraphy was 
uniform writingonly,asuccession of SQUARE 
CAPITALS all of equal value. Then came the 
enlargement of the sphere of adlion, so to speak, 
of letters in prominentpositions, of initial letters 
and their decorative treatment: then, in conse- 
quence of this very enlargement, a further en- 
largement or emphasis which ended in ceasing 
to be adjedtive decoration and becoming a sub- 
stantive beauty, as of a pidture, framed by the 
adjacent illumination and writing, but superior 
to them as the flower to the leaf. Each of these 
stages has a beauty of its own, and each in its 
turn constitutes a Book in some sense a Beauti- 
ful Book. But in the passage from the image 
created in the mind by abstradl symbolism to 
the image expressed on the page by verisimili- 
tude, the book itself underwent a change and 
became in the process, not a vehicle for the con- 
veyance of an image, but itself the image, to be 
appreciated not so much by the imagination, 
the inner eye, as diredlly by the outer eye, the 
sense of sight itself ; just as on the stage the 
scenery created at first imaginatively by the 
spectators, in obedience to the influence of the 
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adlor, is now presented externally by the scene 
painter and costumier in simulated reality. I 
apprehend that when the illuminator, passing 
on from the decoration of significant or initial 
letters, took to the making of pictures in this 
fashion within the folds of them, he was press- 
ing his art too far. He was in danger, as the 
event showed, of subordi nating his Text to him- 
self, of sacrificing the thing signified to the 
mode of its signification, for in the end the writ- 
ten communication became as it were nothing, 
or but the framework or apology to support a 
succession of beautiful pictures, beautiful in- 
deed, but beautiful at the expense of the Text 
which they had set out to magnify. 

And we may in this connedlion safely moralise 
and say that when many arts combine, or pro- 
pose to combine, to the making of one thing, as 
the process continues, and the several arts de- 
velop, each will attempt to assert itself to the 
destrudtion of the one thing needful, to the mak- 
ing of which they at first all combined in a com- 
mon subordination. Thus in our own case the 
illuminator destroyed by over relative develop- 
ment the purely written text, and the moral is 
that every artist, in contributing to the Book 
Beautiful, must keep himself well in hand and 
strictly subordinate both his art and his ambi- 



tion to the end in view. He must remember 
that in such a case his art is a means only and 
not itself an end. 

It is worthy of remark that the Church fought 
against the idolatry of its Scribes, and sought 
to curtail the too exuberant beauty of their il- 
luminators, and a similar attempt was made to 
keep down the idolatry of the Binder. The 
Church has perhaps lost all pretension even to 
influence in this respedt. But artists should not 
need the guidance of anything outside them- 
selves as artists. They should, as artists, realise 
that the world of art is a commonweal^ and that 
the most beautiful art is composite work, higher 
than the art of each, and that the art of each is 
contributory, only to be exercised in due sub- 
ordination to theidealwhichisthecreationof all. 

TYPOGRAPHY 

THE PASSAGE from the Written Book to 
the Printed Book was sudden and complete. 
Nor is it wonderful that the earliest productions 
of the printing press are the most beautiful and 
that the history of its subsequent career is but 
the history of its decadence. The Printer carried 
on into Type the tradition of the Calligrapher 
and of the Calligrapher at his best. As this tra- 
dition died out in the distance, the craft of the 



Printer declined. It is the fundlion of the Calli-r 
grapher to revive and restore the craft of the 
Printer to its original purity of intention and 
accomplishment. The Printer must at the same 
time be a Calligrapher, or in touch with him, 
and there must be in association with the Print- 
ing Press a Scriptorium where beautiful writing 
maybe practised and the art of letter-designing 
kept alive. And there is this further evidence 
of the dependence of printing upon writing : the 
great revival in printing which is taking place 
under our own eyes, is the work of a Printer 
who before he was a Printer was a Calligrapher 
and an Illuminator, WILLIAM MORRIS. 

The whole duty of Typography, as of Calli- 
graphy, is to communicate to the imagination, 
without loss by the way, the thought or image 
intended to be communicated by the Author. 
And the whole duty of beautiful typography is 
not to substitute for the beauty or interest of 
the thing thought and intended to be conveyed 
by the symbol, a beauty or interest of its own, 
but, on the one hand, to win access for that 
communication by the clearness and beauty of 
the vehicle, and oh the other hand, to take ad- 
vantage of every pause or stage in that com- 
munication to interpose some characteristic & 
restful beauty in its own art. We thus have a 
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reason for the clearness and beauty of the text 
as a whole, for the especial beauty of the first 
or introdudlory page and of the title, and few 
the especial beauty of the headings of chap- 
ters, capital or initial letters, and so on, and an 
opening for the illustrator as we shall see by 
and by. 

Further, in the case of Poetry, verse, in my 
opinion, appeals by its form to the eye, as well 
as to the ear, and should be placed on the page 
so that its structure may be taken in at a glance 
and distindlively appreciated, &anything which 
interferes with this swiftness of apprehension 
and appreciation, however beautiful in itself, is 
in relation to the book as a whole a typograph- 
ical impertinence. 

ILLUSTRATION 

ILLUSTRATION, the other expressive con- 
stituent of the Book Beautiful, is a part of the 
whole subjedt matter, in process of symbolical 
communication, picked out, isolated, and pre- 
sented pidtorially. Besides its relation in the field 
of imagination to the rest of the subjedl matter, 
the thought of the book, it has a relation and 
a most important relation, in the field of the 
senses, to the vehicle of communication, the 
immediate typographical environment, amid 



which it appears. And here comes in the ques- 
tion, which has sometimes been confused with 
the question of relationship, the question of the 
mode in which the pidlprial illustration may be 
produced and transferred to the page, by wood- 
cut, by steel or copper engraving, or by process. 
But this seems to me to be an entirely sub- 
ordinate though important question. The main 
question is the aspedl which the illustration 
shall be made to take in order to fit it into and 
amid a page of Typography. And I submit that 
its aspedl must be essentially formal and of the 
same texture, so to speak, as the letterpress. It 
should have a set frame or margin to itself, de- 
marcating it distinctly from the text, and the 
shape and character of the frame, if decorative, 
should have relation to the page as well as to 
the illustrative content ; & the illustrative con- 
tent itself should be formal and kept under so 
as literally to illustrate, and not to dim by over 
brilliancy the rest of the subjedl matter left to 
be communicated to the imagination by the 
letterpress alone. 

THE BOOK BEAUTIFUL AS A WHOLE 

FI N ALLY, if the Book Beautiful may be beau- 
tiful by virtue of its writing or printing or illus- 
tration, it may also be beautiful, be even more 



beautiful, by the union of all to the produdlion 
of onecomposite whole, the consummate BOOK 
BEAUTIFUL. Here the idea to be commu- 
nicated by the book comes first, as the thing of 
supreme importance. Then comes in attendance 
upon it, striving for the love of the idea to be 
itself beautiful, the written or printed page, the 
decorated or decorative letters, the pictures, set 
amid the text, and finally the binding, holding 
the whole in its strong grip and for very love 
again itself becoming beautiful because in com- 
pany with the idea. 

This is the supreme Book Beautiful or Ideal 
Book, a dream, a symbol of the infinitely beau- 
tiful in which all things of beauty do ultimately 
merge. 

The Book Beautiful, then, should be con- 
ceived of as a whole, and the self-assertion of 
any Art beyond the limits imposed by the con- 
ditions of its service should be looked upon as 
an Adt of Treason. The proper duty of each Art 
within such limits is to co-operate with all the 
other Arts, similarly employed, in the produc- 
tion of something which is distinctively Not- 
Itself. The wholeness, symmetry, harmony, 
beauty without stress or strain, of the Book 
Beautiful, would then be one in principle with 
the wholeness, symmetry, harmony, and beauty 



